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[Translated from the German for this Journal.] 


The Life and Characteristics of Beethoven. 
BY DR, HEINRICH DURING. 
’ (Continped from page 179.). 

Such blissful moments were his compensation 
for many a bitter experience. Nothing so stirred 
up his sense of justice as to find himself deceived 
in the character of a man with whom he had 
long stood in friendly relations. The lawsuit, in 
which he beeame involved with a brother artist, 
the court mechanician, MAELZEL, in Vienna, 
| ended in a sort of compromise, whereby Beet- 

hoven let the case drop, but was obliged to pay 
half the costs. Beethoven’s masterwork, the 
“Battle of Vittoria,” which was to be performed 
during the Vienna Congress in the year 1814, 
was the occasion of this controversy, about which 
Beethoven expressed himself at length in a depo- 
sition prepared for his counsel, Dr. yon Adlers- 

burg. 

“Thad written for Maelzel,” he says, “ at my 
own suggestion and without reward, a battle sym- 
phony for his Panharmonica. After he had had this 
awhile, he brought me the score, from which he 
had already begun to engrave, and wished it 
arranged for full orchestra. I had before then 
conceived the idea of a battle music, which, how- 
ever, was not applicable to his Panharmonica. 
We agreed to give this and other works of mine 
in a concert for the benefit of the soldiers. In 
the meantime I was in the most terrible pecunia- 
ty embarrassment. Forsaken by the whole 
world here in Vienna, in expectation of a change, 
&e., Maelzel offered me 50 ducats. I took them, 
and told him that I would return them to him 
here, or give him the work to take to London, in 
case I did not make the journey with him, in 
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which latter case I would introduce him to an 
English publisher, who would pay him the 50 
ducats. The concerts were approaching; and 
now for the first time Herr Maelzel’s plan and 
character developed themselves. Without my 
consent, he had printed on the handbills that it 
was his property. Provoked at this, 1 made him 
tear down the bills again. Then he put on: 
‘ Out of friendship, on occasion of his journey to 
London.’ This I permitted, since I reserved to 
myself the liberty of choosing under what condi- 
tions I would give him the work. I remember 
there was a vehement contest during the printing 
of the bills. But I had not much time, and was 
still writing on my work. In the fire of inspira- 
tion, wholly absorbed in it, I scarcely thought of 
Maelzel more. Meanwhile, just after the first 
performance in the hall of the University, I was 
told on all sides, and by reliable men, that Mael- 
zel had everywhere reported that he had lent me 
400 ducats in gold. Immediately after the first 
concert, I gave back to Maelzel his 50 ducats, 
told him that, since I had found out his character, 
I would not travel with him, being justly indig- 
nant that he, without askin ine, had stated in the 
bills that all the arrangements for the concert 
had been thwarted; and even that his bad pat- 
riotie character had manifested itself in several 
public expressions. I declared that I would not 
give him the work to take with him to London, 
except on conditions which I would make known 


to him. 


newspaper after the second concert, without ask- 
ing me at all. As Maelzel is a coarse man, 
wholly without education, without culture, one 
can imagine how he behaved towards me during 
this time, and how he more and more provoked 
me. Who would make such a man a friendly 
present on compulsion? An opportunity oc- 
curred for me to send the work to the Prince 
Regent, afterwards King George IV., of Eng- 
land. So it was not possible for me to give him 
this work unconditionally. Maelzel now made 
proposals. He was told on what day he should ap- 
pear, to receive an answer ; but he came not; he 
travelled abroad, and had the work performed in 
Munich. How came he by it? Stealing was 
not possible. Herr Maelzel had some of the sep- 
arate parts for some days at his house, and from 
these he got some low musical hack to put togeth- 
er a whole, which he is now peddling about the 
world. Herr Maelzel had promised me ma- 
chines to help my hearing. To stimulate him, I 
arranged the Battle Symphony for his Panhar- 
monica. His machines finally came to hand, but 
were not of sufficient use to me. For this little 
trouble Herr Maelzel thought, after I had com- 


He now maintained that it was a gi/t of 
friendship, and had this expression put into the 





posed the Triumphal Symphony for grand orches- 
tra, that I should compose the battle in addition, 
and make him the exclusive owner of the work. 
Admitting that I felt under some obligations to 
him for the hearing machines, yet this is cancelled 
by the fact that he earned at least 500 florins in 
convention coin with the battle stolen from me or 
put together in a mutilated form. So he has 
made himself good. He even had the effrontery 
here to say that he had the Battle; nay, he 
showed it to several men in writing. But I did 
not believe it, and was so far right, since the 
whole was not by me, but put together by 
another. Besides, the honor, which he ascribed 
to himself alone, might in itself pass for compen- 
sation. The Councillor of War did not mention 
me ; and yet all the music of which the two con- 
certs consisted was by me.” 

Beethoven’s uneasiness about such a dishonest 
proceeding, led him in a letter composed about 
the same time, July 25th, 1814, to acquaint the 
musicians in London with the matter, and to 
warn the English public of a fraud in the highest 
degree injurious to him and his artistic reputa- 
tion. He wrote: “ Herr Maelzel, who is at 
present in London, has on his journey thither 
brought out in Munich my triumphal sympho- 
nies and Wellington’s ‘ Battle at Vittoria,’ and 
will, in all probability, give musical concerts with 
the same, as he had a mind to do in Frankfort. 
This leads me publicly to declare that I have 
never and in no way ceded or made over the 
said works to Herr Maelzel, that no one possesses 
a copy of them, and that I have sent the only one 
with which I ever parted to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent of England. The perform- 
ance of these works, therefore, by Herr Maelzel 
is either a fraud upon the public, since, by the 
above explanation, he does not possess these 
works, or, if he does possess them, an injury to 
me, since he has got hold of them in an unlawful 
way. But even in the latter case the public will 
be deceived ; for what Herr Maelzel brings out 
under the title: ‘ Wellington’s Battle at Vittoria 
and Triumphal Symphony,’ must plainly be a 
spurious or a mutilated work, since of these two 
works of mine he never received anything from 
me except a single part for a couple of days. 
This suspicion becomes certainty when I add 
the assurance of the musicians here, whose names 
T am authorized if need be to make public, that 
Herr Maelzel, on his departure from Vienna, in- 
formed them that he possessed these works, and 
that he had shown them parts (voices) of them, 
which, as I have already shown, could only be mu- 
tilated and not genuine. Whether Herr Maelzel is 
capable of such a wrong to me, is answered by 
the fact, that he announced himself alone in the 
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public prints, without the mention of my name, 
as the undertaker of my concerts which took 
place here in Vienna, for the benefit of those 
wonnded in the war, when only my works were 
performed. Therefore I exhort the musicians of 
London not to suffer such a wrong to me, their 
brother artist, as the performance there by Herr 
Maelzel of the ‘ Battle of Vittoria’ and the ‘ Tri- 
umphal Symphony,’ and to prevent the London 
public from being deceived by him in the way 
now charged.” 

In September, 1814, at the time of the Vienna 
Congress, these works, which had caused the 
composer so much vexation, were performed with 
great acceptance. Beethoven saw himself hon- 
ored by many a distinction. The Empress of 
Russia made him a present of 200 ducats. A 
musical society in England sent him a costly 
piano-forte, made by one of the first artists there. 
The magistrate at Vienna conferred on him the 
honorary right of citizenship, and the Society of 
Friends of Music in the Austrian Empire made 
him an honorary member. Similar honors were 
extended to him by the Philharmonic Society at 
Laibach, as well as by the musical academies in 
Amsterdam and Stockholm. 

So much the more was he surprised by the ap- 
parently indifferent reception of the “ Battle of 
Vittoria ” on the part of the Prince Regent, after- 
wards King George IV., of England. As we 
have already mentioned, Beethoven had sent the 
score of his work, with an inscription, to this 
Prince, through the Austrian ambassador. Fora 
long time he heard nothing of it, except that the 
“ Battle of Vittoria” had been performed with 
great acceptance several evenings in succession 
in the Drury Lane Theatre. Then he sent en- 
closed to his friend and pupil Ries, a letter in his 
own hand to King George IV., with directions to 
deliver it in person. But this method had its 
great difficulties, inasmuch as only persons of the 
highest rank, and only the select of these, were 
presented to the King. The very look of the 
letter was enough to frighten one, although Beet- 
hoven, whose hand-writing was for the most part 
illegible, may have tried to write more fairly and 
distinctly. Ries turned to the secretary of the 
Austrian legation, Herr von Bauer. But he re- 
plied, he could not possibly in his position hand 
the letter to the king; but he would try to have 
it reach the monarch’s hands through some pri- 
vate person. This attempt, however, remained 
fruitless. Through a page, who was very fond 
of Beethoven's compositions, the letter was indeed 
handed to the king; but no gift nor word of 
thanks resulted. Of this Beethoven often bitter- 
ly complained, and this led him one day, ina 
letter to Ries, to make use of the humorous ex- 
pression: “ The king might at least have honored 
me with a butcher's knife or a turtle.” Probably 
Beethoven had heard that the king was a gour- 
mand; hence this allusion. 

In striking contrast with this cold reception 
of one of his most eminent works, stands the 
memorable distinction shown him at an earlier 
period (179-) by a German prince. He never 
could forget his reception at the court of the 
King of Prussia, Frederick William II. In Ber- 
lin Beethoven composed and played two Sonatas 
with violoncello obligato, one of them for the first 
violinist of the king, Durport. On taking leave 
he received a golden snuff-box filled with Louis- 
d’ors. With satisfaction, he declared that it was 





no common box, but such an one as was given 
to ambassadors. Of the kapellmeister HimMet, 
with whom he had much intercourse during his 
stay in Berlin, Beethoven said : “ He possesses a 
very clever talent, and his piano playing is ele- 
gant and pleasing; but he stands far below 
Prince Louis Ferdinand in this respect.” To 
the latter Beethoven thought to pay a great com- 
pliment when he told him that he played not ina 
kingly or princely manner, but like a clever 
pianist. The friendly relation between Beet- 
hoven and Himmel, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Himmel was weak enough to enter into a 
competition with Beethoven in improvising upon 
the piano. Beethoven, after listening to him for 
some time, offended him by saying: “ You pre- 
lude a great while; when are you going to 
begin ?” Himmel’s vanity could never quite get 
over this wound, and there was ever after a cold- 
ness between him and Beethoven, in spite of an 
apparent reconciliation. 

Regard for outward conventions, even where 
their demands seemed unconditional, was a thing 
impossible for Beethoven. Whatever belonged 
to etiquette, he had never known and would not 
know. His conduct often caused no little embar- 
rassment in the immediate circle of the Archduke 
Rudolph. When he was instructed about the 
formalities which he had to observe, he promised 
to do better, but it always ended with a promise. 
One day, when they tutored him again, as he 
called it, he rushed in a state of extreme indig- 
nation to the Archduke, and declared unequivo- 
cally, that he cherished the deepest reverence for 
him and his person, but that strict observance 
of the prescriptions which they gave him daily 
was, once for all, no business of his. The Arch- 
duke smiled good-naturedly, and gave orders that 
thenceforth they should let him go his own way 
undisturbed ; there Was no help for it. 

One of Beethoven's manifold peculiarities was 
his frequent change of lodgings. In the begin- 
ning of spring he went regularly into the coun- 
try, and did not return to the city until late in 
autumn. When he composed his opera Leonora, 
he had for a whole year free lodgings in the 
theatre upon the Wieden. But this habitation 
did not content him long. He hired rooms at 
the same time in the red house, so called, on the 
Alster-Caserne, where his friend Stephen von 
Breuning also lived. When Summer came, he 
engaged a country residence in Débling. After 
his return to the city, a quarrel with Breuning, 
before mentioned, led him to hire lodgings in the 
fourth story of the house of Baron Pasquillati, 
on the Molker ramparts, commanding a very 
Thus he had four dwelling 
places at a time. From the last he moved out 
several times, but always came back again, so 
that the Baron Pasquillati used good-humoredly 
to say, when Beethoven moved out: “ The 
rooms shali not be let; Beethoven is coming 
back.” 

The natural consequence of this frequent 
change of residence was, that not a little time 
was consumed in the transportation o7 his chat- 
tels back and forth, before any order was restored 
among them, especially among his papers. To his 
own manuscript works Beethoven attached little 
value. They lay for the most part, after they were 
once engraved, in an adjoining room, or on the floor 
in the middle of the room with other music. Scarce- 
ly put in order, his papers, if he looked for any- 


beautiful prospect. 





thing, flew into confusion again. Beethoven's 
dwelling betrayed no especial expensiveness ; he 
had no fondness for it even in his dress, although 
it was always neat and he wore particularly fine 
linen. Of luxury and splendor of any sort he 
was no friend, and in his demeanor from youth 
up he was awkward and ungainly. As his friend 
Ries said, Beethoven seldom took anything into 
his hand, that did not fall or break. Many a 
time did he upset his inkstand into his piano, 
which stood near the writing desk. Ries adds: 
“ How Beethoven contrived to shave himself, it is 
hard to conceive, unless one considered the fre- 
quent cuts upon his cheeks.” He was utterly un- 
suited for the care of economical matters. In an 
already mentioned letter of an earlier period, 
1801, to the kapellmeister Hofmeister in Leipzig, 
Beethoven himself confessed that he was any- 
thing but an accountant. For that reason his 
life and his own housekeeping were more expen- 
sive for him than for anybody else, notwithstand- 
ing that he denied himself almost every conven- 
ience. But he seldom complained of it, and did 
not willingly accept aid from friends who knew 
his situation. 

He was particularly straitened through the de- 
preciation of paper money. This he confessed 
in a letter to his friend Ries, which at the same 
time affords valid proof of how Beethoven's 
kind-heartedness, in spite of his embarrassments, 
was quite unable to withhold a helping hand from 
others. In that letter (Nov. 22, 1815) he con- 
fessed: “I have lost 600 florins yearly on my 
At the time of the bank notes it was 
nothing. Then came the redemption bonds, and 
by them I lost these 600 florins. We are now at 
the point where the bonds are worse than ever 
the bank notes were. I pay 1,000 florins house 
rent. Imagine the distress which this paper 
money occasions. My poor, unhappy brother 
Carl has just died. He had a bad wife. I can 
say he had for some years con8umption of the 
lungs, and I can safely reckon what I gave him, 
to make life easier to him, at 10,000 florins, Vien- 
na currency. That now for an Englishman 
indeed is not much, but for a poor German, much 
more an Austrian, it is a great deal. The poor 
fellow had altered a good deal in his last years. 
From my heart I lament him, and I rejoice to be 
able to say to myself, that I have in nothing 
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fallen short of my duty in regard to his sup- 
port.” 

While the death of his brother, as Beethoven 
confessed in a letter to Ries, Feb. 18, 1816, 
“ worked deeply on his mind and on his works,” 
he experienced a new and not less sensible loss. 
His countryman, the before-mentioned famous 
violinist Salomon, born like himself in Bonn, died 
in London, where he had lived many years, on 
the 25th of November, 1815. As a member of 
the Philharmonic Society he had been of great | 
service in diffusing there a taste for Haydn’s 
music, and also in regard to Beethoven, whose 
compositions, especially his symphonies, be had 
brought out in several public concerts. In a 
letter of the 28th of February, 1816, to Ries, 
who was then in London, Beethoven said: “ Sal- 
omon’s death pains me much, since he was 4 
noble man, whom I remember from my childhood. 
You have become his executor, and I at the same 
time guardian of the child of my poor dead 
brother. You will hardly have had as much an- 
noyance as I have from this death. But there 
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remains to me the sweet consolation of having 
rescued a poor innocent child from the hands of 
an unworthy mother.” 

The straitened condition in which he then 
was, and which he has described in a forgoing 
letter, was ill calculated to put Beethoven in a 
cheerful humor, to say nothing of the oft-return- 
ing attacks of sickness which robbed him of it. 
He often found himself in pecuniary trouble. 
“Of the ten ducats,” he wrote on the 8th of 
March, 1816, to Ries in London, “ not a farthing 
has arrived as yet, and I begin already to believe 
that the English too are only generous abroad. 
So I found it with the Prince Regent, from whom 
I have never even received the cost of copying 
for my ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ nay, not even a word 
of written or of oral thanks. My income amounts 
to 3400 in paper; I pay 1100 for house rent; my 
servant with his wife costs me 900 florins; you 
can reckon what remains. Besides, I have my 
little nephew wholly to provide for ; until now he 
is at the Institute ; that costs me as much as 
1100 florins, and a bad arrangement at that, so 
that I shall have to commence regular house- 
keeping, and take him home with me. How 
much one has to earn, merely to be able to live 
here! And yet there is no end of it—for—for— 
for—you know already. Then, too, my dear 
pupil Ries must set himself to work and dedicate 
something clever to me, to which the master must 
respond, and offset like with like.” Beethoven 
closed his letter with the words: “ All that is 
beautiful to your wife; alas! I have none. I 
have found but one, and her I never shall pos- 
sess; but I am no woman-hater for all that.” 

That Beethoven never was without a tender 
passion, and for the most part deeply smitten by 
it, appears from the unanimous testimony of his 
friends. The first object of his youthful inelina- 
tion was a young lady of Cologne, JEANNETTE 
D'Honratu, who often passed some weeks in 
the von Breuning family in Bonn. She was a 
handsome, lively blonde, of agreeable culture, 
who took a lively interest in music, and sang 
Her favored lover and after- 





quite gracefully. 
wards husband was an Austrian officer in Co- 
logne, by the name of Cart Gratn, who died 
as field-marshal lieutenant and commandant of 
Temeswar on the 15th of October, 1827. After 
this, by a sort of Werther’s love, Beethoven was 
for enchained to a Friiulein 
W—, also distinguished by her beauty and 
her culture. In Vienna also he bad formed sev- 
eral love relations, and sometimes made con- 
quests which would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to many an Adonis. Even in his 
later years, he liked very well to look upon 
beautiful young faces. When he met a charm- 
ing maiden in the street, he turned round, sur- 
veyed her sharply through his glass, and smiled 
when he saw that any one observed it. But his 
loves were only of short duration. He openly 
confessed once to his friend Ries, who joked him 
on the conquest of a beautiful lady, that she had 
enchained him the most deeply and the longest, 
seven full months. 

“ One evening,” says Ries at a later period, 
“Twent to Beethoven at Baden near Vienna, 
where he often stopped, in order to continue my 
lessons. There I found a handsome young lady 
sitting by him on the sofa. As it seemed to me 
that I came malapropos, I was on the point of 
instantly retiring, but Beethoven heid me back 
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and said: “ Play a little while.” He and the 
lady remained sitting behind me. I had already 
played a long while, when Beethoven suddenly 
exclaimed : ‘ Ries! play something that has love 
Then again soon: ‘Something melan- 
choly !’ Then : ‘ Something passionate!’ and so 
on. From what I heard, I could conclude that 
he had perhaps offended the lady in some way, 
and now wanted to make it right by humors. 
Finally he sprang up and cried: ‘Those are 
mere things of mine!’ I had, to be sure, always 
played movements out of his own works, strung 
together merely by some short transitions, which, 
however, seemed to have caused him satisfaction. 
The lady went away, and Beethoven, to my 
great astonishment, did not know who she was. 
I then heard that she had come in just be- 
fore me, in order to make Beethoven’s acquaint- 
ance. We soon followed after her, to ascertain 
her residence, and thereby afterwards her rank. 
We saw her still in the distance, since it was 
bright moonlight; but suddenly she vanished. 
We kept on walking and conversing upon various 
matters for about an hour and a half in the beau- 
tiful vale adjoining. As we went away, Beet- 
hoven said: ‘I must contrive to find out who she 
is, and you must help me.’ Long afterwards I 
met her in Vienna, and I now discovered that 
T im- 


in it!’ 


she was the loved one of a foreign Prince. 
parted my information to Beethoven, but have 
never, either from him or from any one else, 
heard anything more about her.” 

With these rapid changes of his feelings and 
outward impressions, Beethoven’s absent-minded- 
ness and forgetfulness were naturally connected. 
For some variations in A major on a Russian air, 
he had received from Count Browne in Vienna 
a present of a fine saddle horse. He rode it a 
few times, but soon forgot all about his fodder. 
Beethoven’s servant, soon observing this, used his 
master’s forgetfulness for his own profit. He let 
out the horse, but for a long time handed in no 
accounts for fodder, so as not to awaken his mas- 
ter’s attention. At last Beethoven received all 
at once a large bill, which suddenly recalled to 
memory his horse and his own negligence. In 
many other cases Beethoven’s distraction showed 
itself. When the charms of nature, which he 
loved from bis youth up, enticed him into the 
open air, he forgot, to the great distress of his 
hired housekeeper, to return at meal time. He 
ate in any chance eating house, while many a 
friend, whom he had invited to dine with him, 
vainly awaited his return. It often happened, 
when he sat down upon the grass, that he got up 
suddenly and hastened on, without remarking 
that he had left his hat lying on the ground. 
Not seldom did it occur, that after staying out a 
long time in the most frightful weather, he came 
home shivering and bare-headed, with the rain 
dripping from his gray hair. 

[To be continued.) 





Farewell to Robert Schumann. 
(Translated from the Kélnische Zeitung for Lond. Mus. World.] 


Yesterday evening we conducted Robert Schu- 
mann to his last home ! 

The young minstrel brothers of the Concordia 
bore the simple coffin, which was decorated with 
a wreath of laurels. Joachim, Brahms, and 
Dietrich, so intimately connected with Schumann 
during his lifetime, went first, then came the 
clergyman, and near him, the burgomaster of 
Bonn, accompanied by a considerable number of 





worthy men. Solemnly echoed the tones of brass 
instruments, and brazen melodies, those chorals, 


| which for centuries have glorified so much joy and 


so much suffering. Solemnly did the procession 
wind through the streets of Bonn, while the 
inhabitants seemed to follow it with sympathizing 
looks. When it reached the cemetery, a circle 
was formed around the open grave. The coffin 
was lowered into it—from the dense crowd the 
gentle form of a woman glided forward, here and 
there, and let a nosegay, or a chaplet, fall from 
her hands upon the bier beneath—it did not last 
longer than the time to shed a tear. The pastor 
Wiseman took a spadeful of earth, and, throwing 
it on the coflin, pronounced the old, time-honored 
words: “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” followed 
by a prayer. He then spoke a few and fervent 
words concerning the fate and fortunes of the 
deceased, and the singers of the Concordia sang 
a mournful song. Again did a solemn choral 
resound—and each of us took a handful of earth 
and scattered it on the coflin—a last, poor, cold 
offering of love! Meanwhile the sun had set, and 
everything was dissolved into undefined masses 
and shadows—and the crowd, which had hitherto 
been held together by a common object of interest, 
dispersed, just as everything else quickly breaks 
up when the connecting power ceases to work, 
when the fashioning germ has fallen a victim to 
annibilation. Poor Schumann! 

And yet there was a time when kings might 
have envied thee! With a golden sceptre didst 
thou sway a magnificent world of tones, creating 
and working in it with strength and freedom. 
Many of the best men joined thee, surrendered 
themselves up to thee, inspired thee with their 
own inspiration, and rewarded thee by the most 
profound partiality. And what love decked out 
thy life! A wife, crowned with the beaming 
crown of genius, stood by thy side, and thou wast 
for her as a father for a daughter, as a bridegroom 
for a bride, as a master for a pupil, as a saint for 
a believer. And when she could no longer 
remain at thy side, and clear every little stone 
from out thy path, then didst thou feel in the 
midst of thy dreams and thy sufferings, her pro- 
tecting hand from afar off, and when the Angel 
of Death had compassion on thee, and approached 
thy anguish-tortured soul, in order to raise it once 
more to light and liberty, in thy last hours thy 
glance met hers, and, illuminated by love, thy 
weary spirit winged hence its course ! 

Thy wearied spirit! Yes; for thou hadst 
required of it too much, Thou asked’st from it, 
every moment as a right, that which falls to the 
lot of him who thankfully receives only in the 
hour of inspiration. As in the orange-groves of 
Italy, blossoms and fruit are displayed in con- 
stantly successive luxuriousness upon the same 
branch, thou would’st have had thy genius lay its 
golden apples in one uninterrupted course of 
budding, blooming and ripening at thy feet. 
Long did it willingly obey—and who can ever say 
how disunion between thee and it was brought 
about ? Ah, perhaps it was but a short quarrel, 
such as occurs Secwene the best of friends, appear- 
ing only to our weak eyes as strife, while you are, 
perhaps, on the best terms again, and smile at all 
we are now saying of you—while you smile gently 
and forgive us! 

But I fear no smile from bad or good spirits, 
dear Schumann, when I speak of the elevation of 
thy efforts, and of their veracity and truth. Thou 
wast a real artist, and but few know how much 
sturdy, incorruptible will, devoted activity, and 
persevering courage is expressed by this. And 
thou wast gentle and good, and just towards others, 
as much as it is given to a mortal to be. Out of 
thy melodies gleams the grace of a sweet soul— 
out of thy melodies gushes the warmth of a loving 
heart. Silently didst thou sit and listen to the 
singing and heaving sounds within thee, and all 
the wonderful harmonies which lived there like 
the flowers at the.bottom of the sea, but thou 
wouldst not listen to the whisperings of petty 
vanity, which only too often are mixed up wit 
the melodies and chords in a musician’s soul— 
perhaps they did not even strive to tempt thee, 
for they knew it would be in vain! 

But thy works have become a so much greater 
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ornament, and will deck thy name better than 
marks of distinction granted by others could ever 
have done. Around the resting-place which the 
city of Bonn has selected for thee in her beautiful 
cemetery, so rich in great recollections, five young 
plane trees are planted. May the luxurious shade 
which they will cast in after years around the 
mound over thy grave, be a picture of the results 
of thy creations; and mayst thou, O admirable 
master, now repose, if repose is the lot of immortal 
spirits, and rejoice at the great amount of what is 
good and beautiful that thou hast produced in 
word and tone, rejoice at all the love and respect 
which blooms for thee in so many hearts in the 
great German Fatherland. 
FERDINAND HILLer. 
Cologne, 1 August, 1856. 


Marriage of Caroline Duprez. 
(Translated from L’ Artiste.) 





The most interesting romance of the week is 
the marriage of a young, rich, and popular vocal- 
ist—Mlle. Caroline Duprez—with a young, poor, 


and almost unknown musician—M. Van den 
Heuven. Opportunities of decrying the artist- 


world are so eagerly caught, that when a chance 
is presented of showing it in an admirable light, 
we are too glad to lay hold of it. Besides, the 
heroine of our story, both as a woman and an 
artist, enjoys everybody’s good wishes. Why, 
then, should not the story of her noble action be 
related to the public—if only to prove that 
romance can be allied to common sense, that 
apparent impossibilities may sometimes happen, 
and that honesty is not always of necessity 
deprived of the charm of adventure ? 

The prestige of Parisian actresses, it is well 
known, implies all sorts of extravagance. But if 
some who are twenty times lost, faded, in debt, 
without talent, and ugly, find magnificent alliances, 
what pretensions must those have who are irre- 
proachable, young, opulent, talented, beautiful ! 
By the double illustration of her name, by her 
brilliant position, Mile. Cayoline Duprez could not 
be supposed to deny herself any satisfaction 
arising from vanity. Her every ambition was 
gratified, and yet she has given a rare example of 
spirit in marrying according to her choice; she 
might have espoused a Russian highness, a French 
marquis, a veritable millionaire; she has chosen a 
simple accompanvist at the opera. Moreover, 
what attracted Mile. Duprez towards her future 
husband is worth recounting. M. Van den 
Heuven is one of those rare young men who sac- 
rifice their youth to their family, as if in obedience 
to a vow of filial love; we never see them expend 
upon themselves any part of their modest income, 
nor devote to their own pleasures a single hour of 
their time. They have the strength to resist 
temptation, and spend their lives in this kind of 
devotion. ‘This it was which won the heart of Mlle. 
Duprez; who wished at once to recompense self- 
denial and add one to the list of the happy. She 
herself was fortune, and she had but one word to 
say to realize the metamorphosis. Her name is 
now Madame Van den Heuven. M. and Madame 
Duprez entertained, it is said, the same generous 
sentiments as their daughter. They were only 
desirous of testing her affection by a single ordeal 
—that of time. A term was fixed; the term 
expired, and Mile. Duprez found herself’ in the 
same mind, calm and decided. There was a 
yarty at the house of M. Daprez; M. Van den 
ese was a guest. Mlle. Duprez, in the most 
graceful manner, took the young musician by the 
hand, and presented to the guests her future 
husband. 

The other evening, listening to Mlle. Duprez, 
in an opera as exquisite as herself—Les Diamants 
de la Couronne—it seemed to us as if she was 
acting her own history. A queen marries a poor 
yentleman: Mlle. Duprez herself might have 
aes taken by M. Scribe for his charming plot. 

XavieR AUBRIER. 
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Letters from Cologne mention that Herr Hiller 
is preparing a new oratorio, “Saul,” against Whit- 
suntide, 1857, by which time the restorations of the 





Giirzenich Hall will be completed, and when a grand | 


solemnization of the Lower Rhenish Musical Festi- 
val will take place. 


_—— 


Madame Vestris. 


By this well-known name—and not by that 
which for eighteen years she has legally borne as 
wife to Mr. Charles Mathews—must we announce 
the death of one of London’s favorites, which 
took place at the close of last week. Her decease 
has been, for the Lady’s self, a release, for her 
illness was a long one, accompanied with increas- 
ing physical agony. 

The Morning Post gives fifty-nine as the age of 
Lucia Elizabeth Mathews, born (as the French 
would say) Bartolozzi. She came on the stage 
early—some forty years ago or more—and after 
singing awhile at the Italian Opera, was tempted 
to leave it for illegitimate drama and vaudeville on 
the English stage. Her character-hit (we are 
reminded by our contemporaries) was made in 
‘Giovanni in London.’ Her song par excellence 
was ‘Cherry Ripe.’ After filling the print-shop 
windows and making a fortune for ballad com- 
posers for some halfscore years, Madame Vestris 
established herself as a manager at the Olympic 
Theatre five-and-twenty years since. There she 
remained for some seasons of brilliant success, 
during which she may be said to have worked out 
a new style of entertainment,—in conjunction 
with such skilled writers as Messrs. Planché, C. 
Dance and Oxenford. There, too, she married 
Mr. Charles Mathews. Her subsequent career, 
as engaged in the managements of Covent Garden 
and the Lyceum Theatres, ended by a fatal 
malady, needs not be followed. 

In theatrical annals Madame Vestris will be 
remembered for sumptuousness of fancy and taste 
in detail, rather than for any intellectual subtlety 
or high artistic finish as an actress. She may 
yossibly have owed to her foreign origin those 
instincts which marked her career. Asa girl, she 
was rarely bewitching if not faultlessly beautiful 
—endowed with one of the most musical, easy, 
rich contralto veieos ever bestowed on singer, 
which retained its charm to the last ;—full of taste 
and fancy for all that is luxurious, decorative and 
gorgeous; but, perhaps not willing, perhaps not 
able, to learn beyond a certain depth. Thus, 
with every requisite for setting the opera “ town” 
on fire, Madame Vestris never gained a very high 
place as singer in a musical theatre. Thus, with 
a public eager to praise whatever she said, smiled, 
or sang, Madame Vestris must be said to have sat 
at Comedy’s “second table’—to have been in- 
apprehensive in dialogue, flat in repartee, slow in 
conceiving character, as apart from costume,—and 
hence not to be remembered by any comic crea- 
tion or impersonation. Thus, despite her remark- 
able personal fascinations, she cannot rank among 
the great mimes—with Pallarini, or Elssler, or 
even Leroux,—women who, without speaking, 
have presented beings of the mind which will live 
in the annals of Drama. It was a certain instinct, 
we repeat, that saved Madame Vestris, and kept 
her for so many years in the full blaze of public 
favor. She managed to bring every incomplete 
gift into such play, that few cared to ask what, 
and how, was the spell that kept its owner 
“swimming” when more — sterling folk were 
swamped. Without having mastered the singer’s 
art, she charmed by her singing—the parts that 
she could not act she dressed superbly. She was 
unequal to the utterance of Shakspeare’s poetical 
fancies—not elegant enough for Congreve—not 
sufliciently piquant for Sheridan,—but in eztrav- 
aganzas, burlesques, musical farees, she was so 
accomplished, sprightly and graceful, that the 
charm by which she held her public was hardly 
felt to be third-rate while she was in presence. 
Her taste in decoration of every kind was lavish, 
fantastic, but always harmonious. She was im- 
perious, extravagant, exigent, in no common 
degree,—like one who from her girlhood had been 
used to suit and service,—the gratification of 
whose every idea of luxury had been encouraged, 
not balanced by prudential considerations. That 
she was considerate and kindly in her managerial 
rule and governance many an obscure person 





could now testify. She was tended in her long 
and weary illness by affectionate relatives and 
steady friends; and though she leaves bebind her 
no great name in Drama, she leaves one which, 


by reason of its peculiarity, will not be forgotten. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Sharps, Flats and Accidentals. 
Fiorence, Mass., Sept. 6, 1856. 

Mr. Epitor—Every paper, now-a-days, has its 
watering-place correspondence ; why should not you? 
So, if you admit gossip into your staid and sober 
Journal, I have no objection to transmitting to you 
and your readers sundry musical odds and ends 
which I have lately picked up. For although you 
may, by glancing at the date, have rashly flattered 
yourself that you were about to read a letter from 
the original “beautiful Florence,” the point from 
which I write is no more nor less than one of the 
most genuine of watering places, viz.: a water-cure 
establishment. Do any of you know what it is to 
belong to the “ Cold Water Folks” or to take the 
“treatment ?’’? Have any of you been initiated into 
the mysterics of the “pack, sitz bath, douche, 
plunge,” ete.? But whether you have or not, these 
do not belong to our present subject. To get back 
upon the right road to that, we must glance at the 
amusements provided for the patients and at the pa- 
tients themselves. Thus by degrees we shall arrive 
at the source of enjoyment which at present concerns 
us most closely—Music. 

We find ourselves in a neighborhood which is 
musical by memory and association, but much less 
so in reality. We are within a few miles of North- 
ampton, around which Jenny Linp once shed a 
musical halo, but upon which, alas! her mantle has 
not fallen. It is so seldom that a concert takes place 
in this good village, that the people require a special 
rousing and stirring up before taking the trouble to 
go to one... Leja Tucsday night, however, thanks to 
the efforts of a few Art-lovers, a very fair audience 
(for Northampton) was assembled to listen to the 
sweet strains of one of your songsters, Miss Lucy 
A. Doanr, assisted by her friend and teacher, Mr. 
KREISSMANN, also your townsman, and a young 
pianist, fresh from the Conservatory at Leipzig, Mr. 
Leonnarpt. I will not enter into detail, except to 
say that everything went off well. The programme 
exhibited, to be sure, a strange mixture of names— 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Caraffa, Franz and 
Chopin alternating with Donizetti, Abt, Dempster, ete 
It will scem almost inconsistent with my former re- 
marks about the Northamptonians when I tell you 
that almost the only pieces encored were Handel’s 
beautiful “ Angels ever bright and fair,” a duet by 
Caraffa, and Franz’s “ Willkommen mein Wald,” to 
which Mr. Kreissmann did full justice. I cannot 
explain it. 

Miss Doane has for some weeks been “ one of us,” 
and has become a general favorite, through her 
amiable manners, and her constant readiness to 
oblige us by letting us hear her beautiful voice. Her 
singing, too, proves her to have had a really good 
teacher, while her taste in music is the best. We 
were thus well prepared to like Mr. Kreissmann when 
he came among us for a few days, with his joyous, 
earnest temperament, his long experience in music, 
and his exquisite voice. We gave him in return, 
what we could—the green fields, the dark woods, 
the purling brooks, and all the music which Nature 
makes with her thousand voices, and the delicious 
quiet of one of the loveliest rural spots. I am not 
sure but that he also took a taste of the water-cure ; 
but that was his own choice and the doctor’s doing. 

Previous to this last “solemn opportunity,” (to 
use a Quaker phrase,) our halls were filled with 
music nearly every night. Besides Miss Doane, 


there were among our number several amateur per 
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formers, both vocal aud instrumental, who relieved 
and accompanied her, and from one of these, a young 
lady who was quite a proficient in both branches, 
and one of the “ appreciative” ones, I heard a ludi- 
crous story of her experience. She had been re- 
quested to play, and had responded by some light, 
pieasing pieces which she had at her finger’s ends, 
when a lady from Texas inquired : ‘ Don’t you play 
any of Beethoven’s (pronounced according to the 
strictest English rules) music? I like him better 
than any one else,” &. Our fair friend, surprised 
that anything so good could come out of Texas, was 
finally beguiled into a belief that she had stumbled 
upon a kindred spirit, and, having before promised 
a friend to play one of the Sonatas when there 
should be a good chance, took this opportunity to do 
so. The exclamations: “ Elegant! lovely!” ete,, 
from the Texan lady, somewhat damped the ardor 
of the enthusiasm to which the glorious composition 
was raising her; but when, all excitement and inspi- 
ration, she let the last chord die away, no “douche” 
could have given her a greater shock than the words 


of her neighbor: “ That is very pretty. Do you 
play any of Verdi's music?” Speechless at first, 
our friend finally gasped out: “No!” “But I 


have an air from Zrovatore ; if I get it, wont you try 
it?’”? “No—I cant play Verdi after Beethoven ;” 
soon after which exit the appreciative young lady, 
vainly endeavoring to recover from the thunderbolt 
which had thus fallen upon her. In the evening a 
cold shudder came over her as she saw the Texan 
lady approaching her, and heard her say: “ Can’t 
you play another of Beethoven’s Sonnaters?’’ She 
excused herself on the plea of the parlor being too 
full, and then was treated to an account of the 
state of music in Houston, Texas, which was 
certainly amusing? Among other things, she was 
informed that, among the many Germans residing 
there, there was a daughter of “ Professor von Hof- 
fenbach, the great composer, who composed the 
Midnight Waltz.” Iam not very well posted up in 
musical biography and history; perhaps you can 
enlighten me with regard to this distinguished gen- 
tleman. 

One more item, and then I will close this letter, 
which, as coming from a stranger, I fear you will 
already consider too long. I saw an excellent joke 
in a German comic paper the other day, which must 
not be lost to your Journal. It ran thus: “ No one 
could deny that if Mozart were to hear most of the 
modern instrumental music, he would surely turn in 
his grave. Now, as it had hitherto been impossible 
to ascertain the exact spot in which the great com- 
poser was buried, it was proposed that a grand 
orchestra should be placed in the churchyard where 
he is known to rest, and made to play some of the 
above-mentioned music, by Verdi, or other writers of 
the same school, while a man should be stationed as 
listener at every grave. The noise made by the 
turning of the body would leave no more room for 
doubt as to Mozart’s last resting-place.’’ The cut 
which accompanied this proposal, wiih the grand 
orchestra playing away for dear life, the leader 
making the most fearful contortions, and the expee- 
tant, anxious and awed faces of the men at the 
graves, was exceedingly ludicrous. 

Hyproparnos. 


Music Abroad. 
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London. 


Crystat Patace Concerts.—(From the Musical 
World, Aug. 9.)\—The twelfth concert yesterday se’n- 
night brought the series to a close with brilliant éc/at. 
The attendance was again immense, and the music 
room was filled with a dazzling array of rank and 
fashion. The programme was as follows : 


PART I. 
Overture (Leonora),.....+.+eeeeseeseeeeee Beethoven 
Aria—‘ Ah per sempre,” Sig. Graziani,.....-.Bellini 





Aria e Coro— Possenti numi,’”’ Herr Formes 

ON ChOras,. cescce casces sosceseccecescce MOSRTE 
Swiss Echo Song—Mlle. Rosa Devries,...Carl Eckert 
Madrigal—** Down in a flow’ry vale,’’..........Fesca 
Romanza—* Una virgine,”’ Sig. Gardoni,...Donizetti 
Quartetto, “Ecco quel fiero istante,” Mes- 

dames Grisi and Didiée, Signors Mario and 

GUOU x cte caccecancaupevdsunsdeccensncsOOe 
Valse—*‘ Ah! che assorta,”’ Mad. Bosio,.... Venzano 
Finale—* Qual cor tradisti,” (Norma).......-Bellini 

PART Il. 

Overture (Guillaume Tell)... eeeeeeceeeeseees Rossini 
Cavatina—** Qui la voce,’’ Mad. Grisi,........ Bellini 
Duet—* Una dama,” Mile. and Sig. Gardoni, Rossini 
Cantata—“ Adelaida,” Sig. Mario,........Beethoven 
Duetto—** Quanto amore,’’ Mad. Bosio and Sig. 

POE, cceveccdvicnisswadeeasocacens ee 
Romanza—“ Una furtiva lagrima,” Sig. Neri 

Beraldi, .cccocccccccccescccsecccocces se Donizetti 
Aria—‘‘ I] segreto per esser felice,’”? Mad. Nan- 

CGF THONG: occ concicesccdcctecceceecee ONONED 
Finale—( Fidelio), .ecessecccsceccceeeeees Beethoven 





The overture to Leonora was wonderfully played 
under the direction of Mr. Costa. Sig. Graziani sang 
the slow movement of the air from J Puritani ex- 
tremely well. Herr Formes was ably supported by 
the chorus in ‘‘ Possenti Numi,’”’ which was a solemn 
and impressive performance. Mlle. Rosa Devries 
was encored in the Swiss Echo Song, originally writ- 
ten for Madame Sontag. Another encore was award- 
ed to Fesca’s Madrigal, which immediately followed. 
Sig. Gardoni sang the romance from the Favorita 
with genuine feeling; and Mr. Costa’s flowing and 
melodious quartet was given to perfection by the 
singers. A tumultuous * és’? was bestowed on Mad. 
Bosio in Venzano’s valse, which was repeated amid 
reiterated applause. The fina/e to the last act of 
Norma was powerfully rendered by Madame Grisi, 
Sig. Gardoni, Herr Formes and chorus. 

The overture to Guil/aume Tell was loudly re-de- 
manded, as indeed its performance by the band fully 
warranted, Grisi’s peculiar charm of voice and her 
irresistible mezza voce were displayed to great advan- 
tage in the cavatina from J Puritani. The lovely 
duet from Conte Ory was perfectly given by Mlle. 
Marai and Sig. Gardoni. Sig. Mario was encored in 
** Adelaida,”’ a compliment which his exquisite sing- 
ing richly deserved. Mr. Costa’s orchestral arrange- 
ment of the piano-forte accompaniment in this scene 
was much admired. The three succeeding pieces 
were re-demanded and repeated. The duet from the 
Elisir d’Amore delighted and amused the audience 
vastly, so much animation and spirit was thrown into 
their singing by Mme. Bosio a Sig. Ronconi; Sig. 
Neri Beraldi displayed a very pleasing voice and nice 
taste in the romanza from the same opera; and Mad. 
Nantier Didiée, who seems to sing better every time 
she sings, dashed off the famous drindisi with irresis- 
tible entrain. A more brilliant termination to a bril- 
liant series of concerts could hardly have been de- 
sired, than the finale to the last act of F’¥delio, in 
which the solos were sung by Mme. Bosio, Mlle Ma- 
rai, Sigs. Gardoni, Beraldi, Polonini, and Herr 
Formes. 

Royat Scrrey GAarpens.—(From the same.)— 
Among the novelties lately produced in the musical 
departinent must be named the Zouave trumpeters, 
who appeared for the first time on Tuesday night 
with extraordinary success. Strictly speaking, the 
Zouave trumpeters play no tunes. They have the 
“reveil,” the “retraite,” the ‘ alarme,”’ the “ roll- 
call,” the ‘* bivouac,’”’ and other calls, such as to 
march, to fire, to cease firing, exactly as our regimen- 
tal buglers have; only instead of the bugle, the Zou- 
aves use a brass trumpet—a c/arion—and are wonder- 
fully expert. M. Jullien has made precisely the same 
use of them as previously he had done of the National 
Guard drummers. The appearance of the Zouaves 
wrought no little in favor of their success; and direct- 
ly the well-known costume was perceived in the 
orchestra, the audience welcomed them with a shout 
that might have been heard at Sebastopol. 

To introduce them to the public, and to display 
their talent to the best advantage, M. Jullien com- 
posed a new quadrille, entitled **The Zouaves,”’ in 
which all the various calls of the trumpeters are in- 
troduced with remarkable effect. The success of the 
trumpeters of the Second Regiment of Zouaves was 
indisputable, and the new quadrille was admired for 
its ingenuity and its brilliant orchestration. 

On the same evening the programme, among other 
things, contained the overture to Egmont, allegro 
from Mendelssohn’s A minor Symphony, darghetto 
from Beethoven’s Symphony in D, and grand operatic 
selection from J/ Trovatore, with which the mob has 
become violently enamored, owing to the fine per- 
formance of MM. Keenig, Lavigne, Reichart, and 
Hughes on their respective instruments. A solo on 
the violoncello, by M. Ernest Demunck, a very young 
performer, and son of the celebrated Belgian violon- 
cellist, was greatly admired and applauded with en- 
thusiasm. Mad. Riidersdorff was encored in ‘ Rob- 
ert, toi que j’aime,’’ which she sang with unusual 
fervor; and Miss Kate Ranoe produced a marked 
sensation by her simple and unpretending manner, in 
the graceful ‘‘ Evening Prayer,” from Mr. Costa’s 
Eli. Signor Ferrari was put down for Mercadante’s 
‘‘ Ella piangea,” and Friulein Jessy Rolls for the 





grand scena from Der Freyschiitz. The attendance 
was enormous, both in the gardens and the music- 
room. 

Aug. 16.—On Saturday there was an excellent selec- 
tion of madrigals and part-songs, which was so suc- 
cessful, that a night in every week is for the future to 
be set apart for the same kind of music. 

On Wednesday the first Mendelssohn concert was 
given. ‘The programme wns full of interest. The 
concert began with the ‘Military Overture” in C 
major, composed for wind instruments. The stringed 
basses, on this occasion, were additions to the score— 
but scarcely, we think, improvements. The symphony 
in A major was played entire, and ina style whic 
conferred infinite credit upon M. Jullien and his 
orchestra. There was also the first movement (with- 
out the ‘‘repeat,”) of the early quintet in the same 
key, for two violins, two tenors and violoncello, Op. 
18, executed by MM. Kettenus, Sighicelli, Schreurs 
(brothers), and Vieuxtemps. It is curious that a 
tranquil piece of chamber music should be heard so 
well in so vast a building. ‘T'wo of the part-songs— 
**Oh hills, oh vales,” and the ‘* Vale of Rest”—and 
the finale to the unfinished opera of Loreley, in which 
Mme. Riidersdorff was the principal soprano, afforded 
an agreeable contrast to the instrumental music. 
‘Oh hills, oh vales,’”’ was encored. The whole per- 
formances were thoroughly appreciated by the most 
crowded assembly we have seen in the Surrey Gar- 
dens since the inauguration of the new music hall. 
We should have stated that the band was enlarged for 
the occasion, and that Mr. Willey led. Mr. Land 
directed the chorus. 

The Zouaves pursue their prosperous career, ‘and 
the ‘* Zouave Quadrille” is certainly one of M. Jul- 
lien’s greatest hits. 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—On Monday 
evening last, this society gave the second concert for 
the summer season in the lower room of Exeter Hall. 
The music consisted of Spohr’s Last Judgment and 
Beethoven’s Engedi—an adaptation of the Mount of 
Olives. The vocalists in the Last Judgment were 
Miss 8. Gilbert, Miss M. Wells, Mr. Donald King, 
aud Mrs. Lawler. Miss S. Gilbert and Mr. Donald 
King were encored in the duet ‘* Forsake me not.” 
The principals in Engedi were Miss E. Hughes, a 
pee of Sir George Smart, Mr. Donald King, and Mr. 

zawler. The band, led by Mr. H. Blagrove, although 
not numerous, was efficient. The trebles, tenors, and 
basses were pretty well up to the mark, but the altos 
were weak. Mr. Surman was at his post as conductor. 
The audience was select, and consisted of the sub- 
scribers to the concerts for the summer season, which 
are to include works not now performed in the large 
hall. 





Brunswick.—The 25th anniversary festival of the 
North German Siingerbund was cclebrated here, in 
the most solemn and worthy manner, on the 19th, 20th, 
and 21st July, by 1,000 singers, representing 53 unions. 
The reception of the members of the various societies 
at the railway station, and the procession to the mag- 
nificent Rathhaus, as well as the hearty welcomg pro- 
nounced by the upper burgomaster, Herr Caspari, and 
the father of the Miinnergesangverein, Herr Grassau, 
formed an elevating introduction to the festival. The 
general rehearsal, under the direction of the Court 
Capellmeister, and musical directors, Herren Spohr, 
Abt, Fischer, Otto, T'schirsch, and Zabel, in the 
ALgidien-Kirche, so admirable for its acoustic quali- 
ties, went off so excellently that it appeared almost 
impossible to attain a better ensemb/e. Tenors and 
basses, the latter down to E flat, outrivalled each other, 
both in strength and decision, as well as in softness 
and distinctness of pronunciation, and were supported 
by the admirable Hoboist corps of the Ducal regiment 
of infantry. On the 20th, three festive songs, under 
the direction of the musical director, Herr Daub, 
resounded from the Alstadt-markt, and then three 
others, under the direction of Herr Julius Schneider, 
in Hollandt's-garden. After breakfast, the procession 
set out from the Alstadt-markt. Three bands and 
forty flags preceded the joyous singers through the 
streets, which were richly adorned with floral festoons, 
while the windows were densely thronged with lovely 
women and young girls, scattering wreaths and 
flowers. The performance in the church was even 
more successful than the rehearsal the day previously ; 
this was the case with the overtures to Jessonda and 
Oberon; of the vocal pieces, a solo quartet by Otto, 
a ‘* Prayer” by Abt, ‘* An das Vaterland”’ by Kreutzer, 
and ‘ Meerestille und gliickliche Fahrt” by Fischer, 
were the best executed. The separate performances 
of the various societies took place, during the grand 
dinner, under the marquee in Hollandt’s-garden; the 
Liedertafel of Brunswick, and then the Liedertafeln 
of Hamburgh, Minden, Dortmund, Bielefeld, Mag- 
deburg, and Berlin especially distinguished them- 
selves. To the Berlin Liederverein, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Julius Schneider, was awarded, by the 
committee, the praise ‘‘of being the gem of the 
Brunswick Festival,” and on this account the usual 
rules were suspended, and it was immediately admitted 
into the North German Siingerbund. Herren Spohr, 
Abt, Fischer, Otto, I'schirch, Miihling, Jul. Schneider, 
were elected honorary members of the society. While 
the musical portion of the Festival was thus brilliant] 
carried out, the extraneous arrangements, whic 
materially tended to the success of the whole, were 
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not less so. Among these must be mentioned the 
festive hall in Hollandt’s garden, the splendid pyro- 
technic display, and illumniation with Bengal fires, 
the charming ball, the most agreeable trip to the 
Harzburg on the 21st, the many comical scenes there, 
the indefatigable attentions of the committee, the 
excellent cheer, in the shape of eatables and drink- 
ables, &c. The North German Siingerbund will meet 
next year in Pyrmont. 
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Bach's Chorals. 

It has long been a matter of wonder with us, 
considering the flood of wishy-washy, common- 
place, mechanical and un-religious psalmody in 
which we have been weltering, that some one has 
not felt moved to give us, in convenient form, the 
incomparable old German Chorals (Choral-Ge- 
sdinge) as harmonized by Joun SEBASTIAN 
Bacn. Could these be studied in our more ad- 
vanced choirs, our choral societies, our musical 
classes and “ Conventions,” their influence in de- 
veloping a love and taste for what is true, and 
pure, and high, and really devotional in sacred 
music, would be incalculable. It is not possible 
that any one can once become familiar with 
Bach’s Chorals and not love them—not feel that 
the highest ends of music are wonderfully real- 
ized in their most soul-ful and unworldly har- 
mony. Bach never wrote for money or for cheap 
effect; he was a religious artist ; his artistic 
efforts were his aspiration to the beautiful and good 
and true—to the Most High. All that he did 
was genuine. Hence his works never grow old. 
To those who study them now, a century since 
his death, they are the newest of the new. “In 
all his works ne stands out great and bold and 
new.” 

Bach did not write these little masterpieces for 
use in public worship; nor did he even allow 
them to be printed. He wrote them occasionally, 
partly as examples for his scholars in composi- 
tion; partly for the choir of the Thomas-Schule, 
over which he presided in Leipzig, to be used in 
their various private occasions, New Year’s festi- 
vals, &c., and partly as interludes in his larger 
pieces, his Motets, Cantatas, Passions, &c. For 
these purposes he took the old German choral 
tunes, which the people loved during the religious 
excitement of the Reformation, and harmonized 
them for four voices, in his own incomparable 
way ; taking for words a verse or two of some of 
those quaint and homely, but really religious 
hymns, of which the Germany of that period 
was so prolific. These old tunes have always 
been named from the first lines of the hymns 
with which they were originally associated. But 
Bach has in most instances used other hymns. 
The first collection of them was published at 
Berlin and Leipzig by his son, Carl Philip Eman- 
uel Bach, in 1765-69, in two parts, containing 
one hundred Chorals each. Afterwards (in 
1784-89) Kirnberger published a larger collec- 
tion in four parts. The later and now commonly 
received cgllections are that made by Becker in 
1831, which contains 371 Chorals, without words, 
and that by Erk, in 184-, of which the first part 
only is now out, containing 200 Chorals, with the 
words used by Bach, and with conscientious res- 
toration of the harmony, wherever it had been 
altered, to the original form as Bach wrote it. 


ee 





musical schools and classes. As models in the 


Congregational singing in unison is the prac- 
tice all over Germany, and hence the Bach Cho- 
rals are not used there in the churches. We, on 
the contrary, have our small trained choirs, who 
sing in parts. Why, then, should we not, instead 
of common-place and trashy psalmody, make 
some use of these purest, noblest models of four- 
part sacred music that exist? The reasons why 
we have not done it are obvious. In the first 
place, as works of Art, they imply a more refined 
and cultivated taste than has prevailed or ever 
can prevail in our churches, so long as we have 
only the cheap and easy psalmody of everybody’s 
manufacture for the musical religious sense to 
feed upon. And then it might spoil the enor- 
mous trade in psalmody, to allow the love for the 
true thing to be nurtured; for just so surely as 
any company of singers, who have music in their 
souls, shall get familiar with these chorals, will 
they find the common psalmody become “ flat, 
stale and unprofitable.” (We do not mean, of 
course, * Old Hundred” and the few grand old 
tunes.) In the next place the rhythm and metre 
of these old German hymns is so peculiar in 
most cases, abounding in double endings, or what 
is called female rhymes, that the tunes cannot be 
used much in connection with our hymn books. 
The Bach Chorals cannot supplant the psalm- 
tunes in our common forms of worship until the 
forms themselves are changed. But not the less 
is it desirable to have them made accessible. 
They may be put to many excellent uses, of 
which we name the following : 

1. They may be sung as voluntary pieces for 
opening or closing of service, &c., by choirs; and 
they suit equally well the largest or the smallest 
(simple quartet) choir ; provided they be executed 
with the utmost precision and true feeling by 
good, well-trained voices. 

2. They may be used with admirable effect in 
alternation with congregational singing ; a verse 
of the latter, with organ accompaniment, in 
strong, homely unison, followed by a verse of the 
former, by trained voices, without accompani- 
ment, the same hymn responding as it were from 
a more spiritual height, glorified in the fine har- 
monies and modulations of Bach; for as he has 
treated them, you have the religious essence of 
the music expressed, and purified from all that is 
low and common. 

8. For great Choral or Oratorio Societies, to 
be sung in their more miscellaneous sacred con- 
certs, or at the beginning and ending of a per- 
formance. Nothing has made a finery impression 
in such concerts here than two of these same 
Chorals, similarly treated by Mendelssohn in his 
“St. Paul.” When perfectly sung by a great 
mass of voices, as our Mendelssohn Choral So- 
ciety gave them, the effect is sublime. 

4. In little private musical clubs and circles 
they will afford the very best sort of practice. 

5. For organists and pianists, to be used simply 
as instrumental pieces, their purity and marvel- 
lous beauty and significance of harmony must 
commend them. ‘There is more religious satisfac- 
tion in just playing them on the piano, than in 
listening to most of the music to be heard in any 
of our churches. The way in which each of the 
four parts, and each note in each, so perfectly 
serves the end of the great whole, is in itself a 
type of pure devotion. 

6. But their most important service will be to 





art of four-part composition, within the short form 
of a choral or psalm tune—an art at which so 
many try their hands in our day—they will be 
invaluable. The harmonizing of chorals, with 
Bach for a model, is made the foundation of all 
exercises in composition by Marx and the other 
masters in the German schools. Many of these 
Chorals Bach has harmonized in several different 
ways. 

We have not room to say all we would upon 
this subject now. But we are happy to inform 
our readers that a beginning is soon to be made 
in introducing to the American public some of 
the Chorals of Bach, precisely as he wrote them, 
and with English words. Mr. Oliver Ditson, our 
enterprising publisher, has the matter in hand. 
When the first number appears we shall resume 
the subject. 


Piscenees 


Old Hundred. 

My Dear Dwicgut—You may perhaps remem- 
ber that in reply to the kind and friendly letter of 
Rev. W. H. Havereat, which appeared in your 
paper in June 1854, I promised him to look a little 
further into the question of the origin of our popular 
“Old Hundred.” 

I am not yet ready to go extensively into the 
matter, and send you the few following notes, to 
show that I have not forgotten my promise. 

In Mr. H.’s “ History of the Old Hundredth Psalm 
Tune,” page 12, you may read: “ The earliest copy 
of the tune, so far as it is known, stands in a Gene- 
van edition of a portion of the English Psalter. * 
* * * The date of the Psalter is 1561.’ Herr 
Becker, of Leipsic, has in his collection “ Marot & 
Beza’s Pseaumes,” of the date, 1560. In this col- 
lection the 135th Pseaume has the tune just as given 
by Mr. H. in his English book of the year subse- 
quent. At. Wolfenbiittel a “ Bible et Pseaumes,” 
printed by Antoine Rebul—no place, but date 1560 
—gives us the same tune to the same Pscaume. 
The same is true also of an edition of Marot & Beza 
in the same fine library, of the date of 1559, which is 
two years earlier than Mr. Havergal’s earliest known 
copy: 

On page 24 of Mr. H.’s history, he speaks of the 
Hymn-book of the Bohemian Brethren, printed at 
Ulm, 1538, and in a note says: “ The only known 
copy of this most beautifully printed work is now in 
the author’s possession.” If Mr. Havergal will 
visit the library at Berlin or that at Zwickau, he will 
not only find other copies of that “most beautifully 
printed” edition, but also of various editions of car- 








lier da‘es. 

If Mr. H. will turn to Calvin’s prefatory letter, 
published in editions of Marot & Beza, he will see 
that that great and severe reformer speaks of the 
tunes as having been modereé to the present version 
of the psalms. I follow Winterfield and other great 
German authorities in supposing that this term is 
employed to denote that, in taking secular and pop- 
ular melodies for the psalms, they were stripped to 
some extent of their florid character, and rendered 
more grave and suitable to religious words. Two 
years ago I believed Mr. H’s theory, that “ Old Hun- 
dred” is made up of Gregorian phrases. I belicve 
now that it is one of those secular melodies which 
Calvin says were modereé; and moreover I believe 
I have a copy of the original melody from which it 
was thus modereé. 

As to Guillaume Franc, I was asking Ludwig Erk 
one day if he could give me any information about 
him. “Ido not think,” said he, “that there ever 
was any such man. I think Franc a misprint for” 
—I am not ready to say what name yet, as I have 
not yet finished my investigations. I asked Mr. Erk 
on several occasions his reason for his strange idea. 
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He had entirely forgotten what had Iced him to think 
so. I turned to Fetis, to Hawkins and Burney, and 
to the Dictionary, and find that all, without excep- 
tion, only quote Bayle ; so I went and bought Bayle 
—four huge folio volumes in French. I examined 
him, and found all that he gives in relation to Franc 
was from a manuscript letter of a Lausanne professor. 
Iam fully satisfied that Mr. Ludwig Erk may prove 
right in his conjecture—may, not will. 

In conclusion, I renew my promise to Rev. Mr. 
Havergal, not to give up the search until some satis- 
factory results are attained. If those results are 
such as to substantiate “the only claim to originali- 
ty” which Mr. H. “ ventures to advance,” (see p. 51) 
it will be a source of gratification to me. I fear, 
however, that ‘‘ Old Hundred ” will prove to have 
been picked from the kennel, washed, combed and 
made decent for the church. Yours truly, 

A. W. T. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


PARRA 








RAR RRs Reems nv" 


The Exhibition of the Mechanic Association, in 
Faneuil and Quincy Halls, commenced on Wednes- 
day, and will continue a fortnight longer. The dis- 
play of products of artistic and mechanical inge- 
nuity is uncommonly brilliant. The entire upper 
story (the armory rooms) of Faneuil Hall is occu- 
pied with the piano-fortes, melodeons, &c. The 
farther end of the hall is shared between the Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, and Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co- 
who have put up extensive decorations. The former 
makers have on exhibition some six or eight of their 
most splendid grands, semi-grands and parlor-grands, 
and as many more square pianos. Grand pianos are 
also exhibited by Hallet & Davis, A. W. Ladd & Co: 
and T. Gilbert, (the latter for the first time.) There 
are also square pianos by Brown & Allen, Jacob 
Chickering, W. P. Emerson, J. W. Vose, and others: 
Melodecons and other reed instruments are exhibited 
by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Nichols & Gerrish and 
S.D. Smith & Co. All that we noticed were from 
Boston manufactures, and the collection contains 
many admirable instruments. In the centre of all 
Mr. Nathan Richardson has erected a tasteful pagoda 
surmounted with busts of Beethoven, Mozart, &c., 
around which are displayed his various musical pub- 
lications. The Judges in the Musical department, we 
understand, are Messrs. Otto Dresel, J. C. D. Parker, 
George Minot, Dr. Wm. Read, Gen. H. K. Oliver, 
of Lawrence, and George W. Warren, of Albany : 
gentlemen who have knowledge and conscientious- 
ness enough among them, we should think, to ensure 
impartial justice—We must be pardoned one sug- 
gestion. Some of the loudest exhibitors employ a 
person to keep one of their instruments resounding 
all day long, without cessation, with the loudest and 
most dashing sort of modern piano music. Some- 
times two or three are going at once in this way, so 
that one is absolutely stunned on entering, and it is 
quite impossible to test the quality of any other in- 
strument ; the majority are literally cried down by 
these two or three, and get no chance to speak a 
modest word for themselves. Would not a spirit of 
mutual accommodation and forbearance in this mat- 
ter be for the good of all? Or is it the only ambi- 
tion of A, B, or C, to have Ais instrument pronounced 
a “stunner” ? 

At the New York Academy of Music Ernani was 
presented on Monday night. Mme. Lacrance was 
admired, as she is always. Sig. TarraNELLt had 
fair success as the King; and Sig. Cerzsa, the 
tenor, who so agreeably surprised a Boston audience 
in the early summer, more than met the public ex- 
pectation. The Tribune says of him :— 

Since he appeared here he has devoted himself to 


earnest study of his art, and the improvements is 
manifest. His voice is fresh and sympathetic in the 





middle register, and the higher notes have that 
ringing metallic quality which is so effective in con- 
certed pieces. Over the combined effects of the 
chorus and orchestra in the noisy finale of the third 
act it was distinctly heard. He would be classed 
probably as a tenore robusto, but this term scarcely 
describes the quality of his voice. It more resembles 
Bolcioni’s than Brignoli’s, and, to our apprehension, 
would be more permanently effective than either in 
réles which require power rather than sweetness. 
Unlike some artists, he exhibited no inclination to 
husband his voice during the first act, and was appar- 
ently entirely unfatigued at the close. As an actor, 
he is far below his position as a vocalist. 

On Wednesday evening they had J! Trovatore 
again, which drew $2,700 on Monday of last week— 
said to be the largest amount ever received at the 
Academy. This time again the house overflowed, 
the freshest attraction being ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 
who appeared as the gypsey Azucena. It is tele- 
graphed in all the papers, that “she sang and acted 
with spirit, and was heartily greeted by the immense 
audience.” The other principal characters were 
sustained, as formerly, by LAGRANGE, BRIGNOLTI, 
and Amopio......The new German Opera, with 
Carv BercMAN as conductor, is to open on the 16th 
with Robert der Teufel, not exactly a German opera, 
although Meyerbeer is a German. The German 
merchants have subscribed very liberally for the 
season....GOTTSCHALK announces his readiness to 
give lessons on the piano—terms only five dollars 
per hour ! 

Mile. Paropr gave a successful concert in Phila- 
delphia this week, assisted by Strakoscu, Pau 
JULIEN, BERNARDI, the baritone, and TrBeRini, 
the new tenor, of whom the Bulletin says: 

He made quite a hit, and gave the most satisfactory 
contradiction to the depreciating criticisms of New 
York. Since Salvi and Mario we have had no such 
finished artist among the tenor singers who have 
visited us. His voice is of excellent quality, exten- 
sive compass and completely under control. His 
method and delivery are admirable, and the only fault 
we have to find with him is a disposition to overload 
his pieces with ornaments. In the cadenza to “ Spirito 
gentil,’ there were many inappropriate embellish- 
ments, which marred the effect of a romance other- 
wise exquisite sung. 

Makro and Grist are recruiting at the Isle of 
Wight....Duke Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg, is com- 
posing his fifth opera. It is entitled Diana ...Mry- 
ERBEER was expected in Paris on the 25th ult. He 
has a new comic opera ready, in which there are only 
three characters and no choruses. M. Royer, the 
new manager of the Grand Opera, has been promised 
Meyerbeer’s Africaine, or another opera, which is 
also nearly ready....The musical composer, PETER 
CorNELIvs, mentioned in our last, is not (it seems) 
the celebrated painter, Prof. Peter von Cornelius, 
but a nephew and godson of his. He lives at Wei- 
mar, is a musician by profession, and belongs to the 
artistic circle assembled around Liszt. He is con- 
sidered a young man of much promise. ... Verpr is 
in Paris, “which looks like business,” (says the 
Athenaum)....THeopore Prxis, a violin virtuoso 
of the first rank, died suddenly at an early age on 
the first of August. He was a professor in the 
Rhenish Music School..... Mr. Joun P. Groves, 
the young Bostonian, who went abroad a couple of 
years since for musical improvement, is said to be 
the first violinist in the Brussels Conservatoire.... 
Bosio, Bettini and Martni are engaged for the 
opera at Moscow during the Coronation festival. ... 

Papers from Lima, Peru, mention the death in 
that city of Mme. Bartt1 Tuorne, a favorite prima 
donna of the Italian Opera in New York, (in the 
days of Palmo’s Theatre, when Beneperrti first 
appeared,) who married the son of Col. Thorne.... 
Mr. Henry C. Timm, the modest and excellent 


musician, who has so long been looked up to by the 
musical profession and public in New York, has 
composed, it is said, a new Mass, which has already 
created a sensation among the knowing ones who 
have had a peep at it. 





A Nose Man anv Artist GoneE!—It is with 
a sincere grief, which not a few of our readers will 
know how to share, that we read this morning in the 
Evening Post the following obituary :-— 

Seru Cueney the artist, died yesterday, at Man- 
chester, in Connecticut, about ten miles from Hart- 
ford. His age, we suppose, might be about fifty-five. 
In him a fine genius has been withdrawn from the 
age and the country. 

Mr. Cheney’s drawings in crayon are among the 
most remarkable things of their kind. The greater 
number of them are portraits of the size of life, but 
though portraits, they are informed with a noble 
ideality. It is almost impossible to look upon any 
work that came from his hand without acknowledging 
the presence of a certain purity, and spirituality, 
which the friends of the artist maintained was the 
proper expression of his own character. His strictly 
ideal pieces are of so high a degree of beauty and 
dignity that his friends scarcely scruple to speak of 
them as worthy of a place beside the drawings of 
Raphael. It was remarkable that he wonld never 
draw the likeness of any one for whom he had not 
a personal respect. His circumstances did not compel 
him to depend solely on his art for a livelihood, and 
when importaned to allow any distinguished man of 
defective morals, whom other artists might be proud 
to paint, to sit to him for a likeness, be steadily 
refused. He would not consent to copy traits of sen- 
suality and dissimulation in the countenance of any 
man, whatever his station or influence. 

Mr. Cheney had retired to Manchester, where with 
his brother, Mr, John Cheney, the eminent engraver, 
he had built a studio, and where he purposed to 
devote himself to painting—adding color, for which 
he is said to be possessed of a fine eye and delicate 
feeling to outline and shadow, by the management 
and disposition of which he has gained his reputation. 
Here he became a prey to the wasting disease by 
which he died, spoken of by some as consumption, 
but said by his physician to have been an exhaustion 
of the nervous organization, which in him was pecu- 
liarly sensitive. His personal character was of re- 
markable and blameless excellence, and he was 
greatly beloved by his friends. 
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MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
252 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 





\ ANTED.—MUSIC TO COPY. Apply at No. 89 State 
Street, Room 6. Sep.13 2¢ 





SINGING AT SIGHT. 
Sight Singing Schcol will be opened by D. U. MARTIN, 
at the Christian Baptist Church, corner of Kneeland and 
Tyler Streets, on Monday Evening, Sept. 22, when Prof. H. W. 
DAY, A. M., the well-known Inventor of the method, will de- 
liver a free opening Lecture. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she will re-open her Mornina 
and AFTERNOON CLaAsses for the instruction of Youne Lapies 
on the PIANO-FORTE, on Monpay, Sept. 22, and on Wepnes- 
pay, Oct. 1. Terms, Fifteen dollars for Twenty-four lessons. 
Applications to be made, for classes or private lessons, at 
Mile. GABRIELLE De Lamotre’s residence, No. 55 Hanco k St. 


A Magnificent Edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas. 


Printed from Engraved Plates. For Six Dollars. 


The 82 Sonatas, complete, 524 pages of Music, in two vol- 
umes, with portrait, light binding. Price $6. The same, 
superbly bound in cloth, embossed and lettered, price $7. 
Desirous of placing the best musical works within reach of 

the great mass of the people, the undersigned presents, as 
first of the series, the above celebrated compositions, and 
would direct special attention to the SUPERIORITY OF THIS EDI- 
TION OVER ALL OTHERS. It is printed from new, engraved 
music plates, each note being clear and accurate in its out- 
line, rendering each page remarkably distinct. The copy em- 
ployed has been the latest German edition, and an unusual 
amount of labor and expense has been bestowed on the work, 
in order to avoid typographical errors, however minute Re- 
liance can therefore be placed upon this edition as being in 
every particular an exact reprint of the best German, while 
superior plates, paper, press-work, binding, and general ap- 
pearance render this American edition vastly preferable to all 
foreign copies, especially when the latter are printed upon 
type used for common Psalmody, etc. 

In continuance of this series of Classic Musical Composi- 
tions will be issued in rapid succession, and sold at the same 
extraordinary low rate of additional prices, Piano-forte works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart and others, 

The t expense ——> publication of these works 
and the low price at which it ney: to furnish them, can 
only be met by large sales; and it is hoped that all those fa- 
voring the circulation of an advanced style of music, and a 
consequent cultivation of a fine musical taste throughout our 
country, will so far aid the enterprise as to become purchasers 
of this edition of Bezraoven’s Sonatas, as also of the works 
that may follow. ; 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
\ 
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NEW MUSIC BOOE! 


THE HOSANNA: 


A New Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Mot- 
etts, Sentences and Chants, for the use of Choirs, Congrega- 
tions, Singing Schools and Musical Associations Arranged 
and Composed by LEONARD MARSHALL, Director of 
Music at the Chambers street Church, Boston, Editor of 
“ The Harpsichord,” &c. 

The publishers respectfully call the attention of parties in 
want of a new music book to “The Hosanna.” The most 
eminent professors who have examined it, pronounce it the 
very best book, taken in all its details, ever published. 

Prof. B. F. Baker says: 

“7 am much pleased with the spirit and general character 
of the musical compositions and arrangements for ‘The Ho- 
ganna.’ ”’ 

Profs. E. Bruce and L. 0. Emerson say: 

“ We have examined with much care ‘ The Hosanna,’ and 
ean with confid nd it to the public. We predict 
for it an extensive circulation.” 

Prof. J. Sherwin says: 

“ ¢ The Hosanna’ will be one of the best books now in use. 
I shall give it my cordial approbation.” 

Prof. 8. B. Ball says: 

Please send me copies for my choir. I most cordially re- 
commend the work to those in want of a really good collection 
of Church Music.” 

Prof. G. W. Copeland says: 

‘¢Tt is the best collection which has been issued from the 
American press.” 

Prof. W. H. Guilford says : 

“It is the best American collection of Church Music I have 
yetreen. I think it peculiarly adapted to the present wants 
of our churches.” 

“The Hosanna” is a handsomely printed volume of 384 pa- 
ges. A specimen of the work will be sent gratis, or copies will 
be mailed post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 





WHITTEMORE, NILES & HALL, 
PUBLISHERS, 
114 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE MUSICAL DRAMA: 
A COLLECTION OF 


Choruses, Quintettes, Quartettes, Trios, and 
Concerted Pieces, 


FROM 
Standard German, Italian & French Operas, 
With English and the original words, 
FOR THE USE OF 
AMATEUR CLUBS anp SINGING SOCIETIES. 
Selected, Arranged, and Translated by 


J. ©. D. PARKER, A.M. 


In Nine Numbers, each 50 cents,—or in Three Vols., each $1. 


PUBLISHED BY 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Street. 





TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 
HE undersigned would call the attention of all who 
desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Germany. Depending 
upon a very extensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, poikus, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet 
‘composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol. I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands; Vol. IT. containing 22 pieces, con- 
sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN’S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. Itis possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &c., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the publishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

Beethoven's 82 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols... $6 

- additional volume of smaller works B3 
Mozart’s Piano-forte Works, 2 vols. ............scceeeeeee $6 
Haydn's “6 FPR cnccncnsvves ene 

A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a speci » may be seen 
at this office, ALEX’R W. THAYER, 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


3 Q 9 : (Imported from England) 


Broadway, N.Y. 


%e H y : 

Mozart’s Piano-Forte Works : 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 

Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 
Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 

Bound in cloth, $4 88 
do 213 
do 4 25 
do 3 75 
do 8 75 
do 4 25 
do 4 25 


Vol. 
“ Do 
Do 


Do do 
Sonatas for Piano and Violin,. . 
7; Do do 
8, Quartets and Quintets, do 8 75 
9, Trios for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, Do — do 6 00 
0G> Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 
The fact of the collection and republication of Mozart’s 
Pianoforte works in the middle of the present century shows 
that time instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence 
and value. They are, indeed, true works of art, as useful as 
they are beautiful. Out of this sehool came the memorable 
artists, Hummel, and J. B. Cramer—players whose fingers 
expressed the deep feeling of music with which their nature 
was imbued; and if we may still hope to find their successors 
among the young, it must be by a train of studies simiiarly 
conducted. 
Novello’s Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematique index to the above works, to be had gratis at 889 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 


postage. 
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NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
I now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. Benpevari’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, willcommence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


O MUSIC TEACHERS.—A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 








J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIAN O-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. 


Lr 
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J.C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Marmonp, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


JOB PRIN'TING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 

No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PP. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(G>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorcugh Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row, 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. ~ 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S$. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 Schcol St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best Germah and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

{(7>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoo St. Boston. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ........sseeseerseeeeel0 Cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line sooo ed CHB. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. ..... 

Do do each subsequent. ... $6: 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 


Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly in advance. 
a eOOOOrEhYY 
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